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M. A. L. A. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

The next Semi-Annual Meeting of the Association, for the 
CuoiceE or OFFIceEers, &c., will be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Mirch 3, commencing at 7 o’clock. It is hoped that 
every member will be present on that evening. 


The TWenTyY-SixrH ANNIVERSARY of the Association 
will be celebrated on Monday evening, Feb.23, at the Odeon, 
The exercises will consist of an Address and Poem from a 
past and present member of the Association. The members 
and the public generally, are cordially invited to be present 
on that occasion. The exercises will commence at 7 1-2 
o’clock. 8S. B. Waite, Rec. Secretary. 


~ 











TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 


On Sunday, the twenty-second of the present month, 
the anniversary of the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library 
Association again recurs, and will be appropriately 
celebrated, at the Odeon, on the succeeding eve- 
ning. As isehe custom of the institution at each 
returning anniversary,—and which is the only true 
criterion of its excellence,—the literary performances 
of the occasion, which embrace an original address 
and poem, will be pronounced by those who have 
been actively connected with the Association, who 
have grown with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength, inculcating with a knowledge of 
their respective avocations, principles of worthy ac- 
tion, and imbibing sentiments of uprightness and in- 
tegrity, which will hereafter, we feel assured, speak 
well for their early connections. 

It is always refreshing to dwell upon the events 
of our younger days, whether calling to mind the 
pleasant acquaintances formed, tne pursuits followed, 
or the varied associations to which even thus early 
we become devotedly attar hed, commanding a share 
of our interest and active attention. To the present 
members of the institution, whose anniversary we 
are about to celebrate, we believe there will be no 
more grateful reminiscence than their devotion to the 
Library, now so generously given. The whole-souled 
friendships, the worthy sympathies, the gratifying 


assurances of mutual good-will and kindly regard, | 





= = EE 
like the fondly remembered outlines ofa grateful vis- 
ion, impart a pleasureable emotion to the recollection, 
and cheer by its well defined imagenings, the bur- 
dened mind. 

It is pleasing to us, and will be to the public, to 
know that the Association of which we speak,—which 
for more than a quarter of a century, amid alternate 
periods of hope and depression, has diffused its in- 
fluence throughout the community, sending forth its 
many representatives worthily to fill every relation 
of active life, and still developing and fostering the 








| mental abilities of the youthful aspirants to knowl- 


edge,— now exists in the full vigor and sprightliness 
of early manhood, and with every promise of a suc- 
cessful continuance. We proudly proclaim this fact, 
and trust that it may thus ever be. 

We extend a cordial invitation to our respected 
Past and Honorary Members, to all our friends,— 
whether ever connected with the institution by an 
active participation in its affairs, or by a generous 
wish for its welfare,—to be present with us on this 
festive occasion. We desire once more to unite all 
hearts that have ever beat in response to its demands, 
to enlist again the sympathies which at any time have 
been warm and gushing for our prosperity, in a joy- 
ous gathering ; to meet the early and steadfast friends 
of the institution, when the memory of privileges 
once enjoyed shall be awakened,—the true-hearted 
welcome, by the changes and duties of life for atime 
withholden, shall be renewed,—and each individual 
inade to feel a new interest in the Association to 
which we are so much indebted, but which none of 
us have too favorably requited. s. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE SANCTUM. 


Betovep Reraper,—Time, that hoary-headed 
gentleman who figures so extensively in Almanacs 
and Primers, has added many notches to his tally 
of the past, since we communed together, ris a vis ; 
and now, by your leave, we'll chat with thee for a 
season. But upon what—* Ay, there’s the rub.”— 
Dost remember, dear reader, the individual spoken 
of in that serio-comic and happy burlesque, “Bom- 
bastes Furioso,”” on whom the smiling fates had be- 


which now gladden the occasions of our frequent in- | stowed two invitations to dinner, and the delightful 
tercourse, will, when the lapse of years hath removed | perplexity in which he finds himself : 


the means of present enjoyment, and the cares of 


more active life press heavily upon the attention, | 


“The anxious cit, each invitation views, 
And knows not which to take, nor which refuse. 
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From this and that to keep away is loth, 


' 
And sighs to think he cannot dine at both.”’ | 


If thy memory preve not oblivious upon this inci- 
dent, then thou canst appreciate our position. But, 


since we began upon Time, we will fain “ finish the | 


subject,’’ as the surgeons say. 

The old fellow, (Time — not the surgeon, reader,) 
is no laggard ; he stops at no half-way house on his 
journey to eternity; though we remember us of 
a most beautiful tribute paid to the memory of one 
on whose heart and life, Love had sat like an attend- 


ant angel, in which the gifted writer speaks of her | 
| 





SONGS OF LABOR. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, who stands foremost 
among the lyric poets of America, is writing a series 


|of poems for the Democratic Review, entitled 


‘6 Sones of Labor.’”’ We believe that but three have 





'as yet been published, and those dre entitled respect- 
|ively, “* The Shoemakers,” “* The Fishermen,” and 
We regret that ovr limited 
space will not allow the insertion of these admirable 


*“ The Lumbermen.”’ 


poems They are real gems in the garden of poetry, 
and will be repeated by many an enthusiastic votary 
long after their gifted author shall have passed away. 


as one by whose path Time had sat down to rest,and | Mr. Whittier, in these poems, as indeed he does in 


left no trace of his progress on her brow. 
stays not, dear reader, and while you and [ are lol- 


¢ | , : eas 
But he | a}] of his metrical compositions, employs, as far as 


| possible, the pure old Saxon words to express his 





ling at our ease, his ever-restless courser still speeas 'glowing thoughts, and they come reeling from his 
on, bearing us nearer tothe end. The chariot of verses with all the harmony of the most exquisite 
Pheton, that hair-brained youth of mythological 'music. Thisisthe way poetry, to be of a popular cast, 


memory, is no more to be compared for speed to) should be written ; and such series of songs will do 
Time's rattling car, than a lumber wagon to the | far mere to give usa national lyric literature than 


Whistler upon the Western Railroad. The one de-| yolumes of unintelligible thoughts and scarce meri- 


stroyed worlds—the other createth empires ; — the | torious rythme. s. 


one spread havoc — the other bringeth peace. 





We have said he is no laggard; nor is he ever | 


idle. What changes attend his rapid strides! 


How 
the cheek of beauty pales before him, as the green. | 


“THE HARBINGER.” 


Among the numerous periodicals of the day, good, 


hued verdure of the hill-side fades before the au-/| bad, and indifferent, we know of none more worthy 


tumnal wind! How the warm heart, rejoicing in | of perusal by honest and intelligent men, than the 


the trustingness of youth, grows cold and passionless | one placed at the head of this article. 
Yet he bringeth | 
The peace that is not broken by the world’s | capable of demonstration or not, they have the ben- 


as the old man’s form sweeps on! 
peace ! 
cares, and selfishness, and vanity — the peacefulness | 
of the tomb. 

May you ané I, dear reader, when we shall stand | 
upon its threshhold, look back upon our journey | 
with him of the “iron tread,’’ with nought but 
calmness and hope, since it is through time we enter 
the portal of eternity. 

We have grown solemncholy, reader, which is a 
feeling we repudiate, believing, with Quinn, that 


“one laugh is worth twenty groans, in any state of | 


the market,’’ so we will tell you an anecdote, as a 
neutralizer, and bid you farewell. 

Know, then, as a preface, that there has been pub- 
lished lately, among other trash, a story entitled 
“Woman's Love and Man's Honor; we have not 
read the work ; the title is as efficient a prohibition 
Stroll- 
ing down State street the other day,—that popular 
resort of great and little shavers,—we heard one of 
the latter bawling, as loud as his yonthful lungs would 
permit—“ Here’s Woman's Love and Man’s Honor, 
only twelve and a half cents !’ 


as though the plague were within its leaves. 


‘« Principle at a dis- 
count!’’ muttured we, inwardly, and vanished —as 


now. .%dios. 


Whether 
the theories to which it is devoted are correct ana 


efit of being upheld with a vigor and firmness which 
cannot fail to do them essential service. Amid the 
mass of corrupt and sickly literature of the age, it 
is refreshing to find one untrammelled and vigorous 
press, which speaks as if it felt, and stands forth no- 
bly and undauntedly in the maintenance of what it 
‘believes the right. It is, among the world of com- 
_mon places and stale ideas, like an oasis in the des- 
ert, redeeming from sterility all within the sphere of 
its influence. 
Not the least valuable portion of the paper is that 
| devoted to critical notices; and to us, who have but 
little time, comparatively speaking, to wade through 
the stream of new works continually flowing from 
the press, these criticisms are indeed most accepta- 
ble. Knowing, as we do, that the men who control 
it stand aloof from the prejudices and antipathies of 
the mass of mankind, we place much confidence in 
the impartiality and candor of their criticism; and 
knowing them to be well fitted by education and lit- 
erary qualifications for the station they occupy, can 
rely with safety upon their judgmentand taste. We 
are happy to hear that it now enjoys a wide circula- 
‘tion, and heartily do we wish it the most abundant 


success. 
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“ JouRNAL oF HeattH, anD MonrTuiy Miscex-| 


ease and death which have sprung up and choked his 


LANY.”’ We have have received from Rey. Wim. M.! growth and left him to perish a weak, puny, sickly 


Cornell, the editor, the January and February num- 
bers of this new and useful magazine. From the 
known abilities of the editor, we have ample guar- 
anty that it will be well filled with matter that may 
be read with equal pleasure by the fireside or in the 
study of the man of science. We perceive that Dr. 
Walter Channing, of this city, has furnished for its 
pages his interesting lecture, “’Tis Fifty Years 
Since ; or My Own Times,” delivered before the 
Apprentices’ Association last season. Mr. Cornell 
has likewise twice favored the Association, it will 
be recollected, with lectures. s. 


’ 





((> Our thanksare respectfully tendered the How. | 


R. C. Wiyxtrurop for a number of valuable State 
documents. 








NATURE vs. MAN. 


Who that is at all observant of human nature but 
will be forcibly struck with the present artificial! state 
of mankind. How wide the departure from the sim- 
ple, straight-forward course prescribed by Nature! 
How man taxes ingenuity to find something new to 
tickle the palate—to please the eye, and to gratify the 


depraved and perverted passions! ‘Tis not enough | 


to satisfy the natural cravings of hunger with plain, 


healthy food, such as gives energy and vigor to the | 
whole system. No, dainties and luxuries seasoned to | 
the most fastidious taste, with condiments and spices, | 


must be added; and as the epicurean lolls at his 
sumptuous table, his heart’s (beg pardon, appetite’s) 
desire, seems, like that ofan ancient philosopher, to be 


yearning for the neck of a crane to enjoy his food. 


with greater gusto. “Tis not enough that love and 
good-will toward all mankind, the practice of charity 
and benevolence, awake kindly feelings in the 
heart, and cause the greatest amount of genuine 
happiness and enjoyment. No, wealth is the aim 
of bliss, the personification of enjoyment that must 
be sought, ay, gained too, at every hazard, and then 
revel we awhile in the halls of luxury, in the crowd- 
ed saloon, in the giddy dance, and by turning night 
into day, “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul,”’ 
into senseless chit-chat, labor into sloth and indo- 
lence, in fine, all that is high, ennobling and of ster- 
ling value, into what is light and epheinereal, real- 
ize man’s ideal, his artificial creation of happiness. 
And would you know the result, the fearful con- 
sequences of the trifling with nature’s laws? Go 
to yon burial place of the dead, and as you mark the 
multitude of newly made graves, and their scanty 
length —as you read of youth and beauty withered 
by the hand of disease, manhood cut off ere its prime, 
and all this tooby reason (in the majority of cases) 
of their own neglect, by setting at defiance the loud 
warnings of nature, and you have the fearful an- 
swer ; yes, herein is thet errible secret—man has in- 
dulged his appetites and passions, has abused the 
fixed and unchangeable laws of his physical constitu- 
tion, has eat and drank for pleasure, and often for 
pleasure only, and*thus has sown the seeds of dis- 


thing, with the gaunt monsters of death towering 
far above him. 

But lest I trespass upon your room and patience, I 
would beg leave to resume the subject at some fu- 
ture time, and then endeavor to show the effect of 
this artificial state of Society on man’s moral and in- 
tellectual condition, with some reflections on the 
same. J. W.A. 





CHEMISTRY. 


In a former number of this paper the reader may 
have noticed a short article, entitled, ‘* Curious 
Facts in Mechanics and Chemistry.’ Those facts 
are no more curious or worthier of notice than a ~ 
many others which might have been adduced. They 
were related, not tor the benefit of the learned, but 
simply for the purpose of exciting an interest in nat- 
ural science, and. iuvre especially, that of Chemistry, 
in the minds of those who had hitherto been ignorant of, 
or indifferent to, that science. The present article is 
for the same purpose. 

The study of Chemistry has, probably, more than 
any other study, been the most neglected in common 
school education. Thus it is, in the public schools 
of this city, where Algebra, Geometry, Natural Phi- 
‘losophy, &c., are taught, Chemistry, which can be 
no harder for a youth’s comprehension than either of 
the above, is totally neglected. If we take utility 
as the standard by which to judge, we are sure that 
Chemistry is equal in importance, if not superior, to 
Algebra and Geometry. Why, then, should the 
study of this science be confined to colleges or sem- 
inaries? Some may say that this query belongs to 
others to make. Be this as it may, is it not probable 
that the neglect of the study of this science in the 
public schools will serve to show the origin of the 
general ignorance of it in the “ American Athens?” 

It is wonderful with what little attention we view 
those chemical actions which are constantly passing 
on around us. But Chemistry is not an exception, 
in this respect, to the general rule. It has been so 
with all the sciences; and it was owing to this 
want of attention to natural phenomena that the now 
well-known principle of gravitation remained undis- 
covered for so long a period. This principle had 
existed from creation ; yet mankind were constantly 
witnessing the fall of bodies, without ever thinking 
why a body should not have as much tendency to 
remuin stationary, in the air, as to fall to the earth. 
This general indifference to the operations of nature, 
puts us in mind of a whimsical anecdote we have 
read, which may not be out of place here. An old 
lady, who had some theories—perhaps not peculiar 
to herself—was once asked if the earth rested on 
any thing, and, if not, what power kept it in its 
proper place. “I think that it rests on rocks,” said 
she. ‘ But, my dear madam,”’ says the interrogator, 
‘‘ what holds those rocks up?’’ ‘* Why, sir, there’s 
rocks all the way down !” 

To return to the subject of Chemistry. One of 
the most wonderful of chemical actions is every day 
going on around us, and excites no interest, because 
of its commonness. We mean the combustion of 
wood and coal in our fires, of oil in our lamps &e. 
Suppose these were rare occurrences, and known 

only to a few learned and scientific men ; and then 
let us suppose a lecturer to be exhibiting these phe- 
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nomena to his audience. We may, also, suppose 
ourselves to be his hearers. He discourses as follows: 
* Gentlemen and Ladies — | am now about to cause 
this solid substance”’ (a stick of wood) “to unite witha 
portion of the air which we now breathe.’ This 


_ might be rather hard for our belief, but the lecturer 


proceeds to show that what he has advanced is true. 
The temperature of the wood being raised to ignition, 
it inflames; and is presently reduced to a mass of 
glowing red coals, which gradually disavpear, and 
there remain only a few light ashes. 
proceeds : “ With the exccption of these ashes,— 
the weight of which is comparatively nothing to the 
weight of the wood before combustion,— the rest has 
now totally disappeared. Shall we, therefore, con- 
clude that it has been annihilated? Not at 
all. It has been converted, by its union with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, into vapor and gas. 
And it could be proved, that the weight of the wood 
is now diffused through the air. The principal one of 
these gases, called Carbonic Acid Gas, is a compound 
of the oxygen gas of the air, and the charcoal in the 
wood, and is the same gas as that which you now ez- 
hale from your lungs.”’ But we believe our lecturer 
has, for the present, said enough; and the rest of the 
lecture we leave for the reader's imagination, or his 
own researches into the subject, tosupply. Enough, 
we think, has been said, to prove, that, could we di- 


vest the process of combustion of its commonness, | 


we should no longer view it with indifference ; and 
the same is true of all the operations of nature. As 
it is, most people are satisfied with saying, that “ air 
makes the fire burn,’’ without inquiring any further 
into the subject. This is true, but how could such per- 
sons reconcile this with the fact, that some substances, 
or mixtures, will burnin vacuum. Thus, gunpowder 
will, when heated, burn in vacuum, while phospho- 
rus, carbon, sulphur, potassium, and many other 
highly inflammable substances will not. To explain 
this paradox, some chemical knowledge is necessary ; 
but, instead of obtaining that knowledge, some would 
find an easy method of getting rid of the subject by 
saying, ‘‘ There are exceptions to all general rules, 
and this, doubtless, is one.” Others would wish to 
dismiss the subject at once from their burdened intel- 
lects, and think on more profitah/e subjects. On the 
other hand, a person who has thoroughly investigated 
this one subject —the principles of Combustion — 
will have made no little advance in Chemical knowl- 
edge 


(Concluded ia our next.) 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


‘*Love like Death, 
Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre.’’ 


What sacred feelings and pleasant remembrances 
are conjured up when [ revert to my first love.— 
Thoughts of all that is bright, pure and noble come 
thronging thick and fast, at memory’s magic touch. 
I remember those hippy hours, when hands were 
clasped, and heart responded unto heart; when all 
of future was bright with hope, and every thing was 
clothed by Fancy in gorgeous tints, like—like— 

Respected readers,—I presume all of you have 


been in love, or imagined you were, which gene- | 


rally amounts to the same thing. But there are dif. 


The lecturer | 





ferent degrees of love, and some of you, perhaps, 
have been but slightly attacked, and others may have 
had it more severely. | consider Love to be a sort 
of disorder, to which both sexes are liable, from the 
age of twelve to ninety, and which may be divided 
into four degrees, slight, sentimental, passionate and 
desperate. For the benefit of those who have never 
suffered from the latter two, I will point out the 
symptoms by which they are indicated, and as exem- 
plitied in my own case. 

In the first stage, or s/ight lore, the patient (I shall 
here treat of young gentlemen; how it affects the 
other sex, | cannot speak from personal experience) 
selects some girl of “sweet sixteen,” and torthwith 
imagines he feels a sort of magnetic attraction to and 
for her. He has an ardent desire to obtain possession 
of her, for what purpose he scarcely knows himself; 
but visions of ramblings, whisperings and sighings, 
flit across his incipient brain—pleasing for a time, 
but they generally vanish when he is old enough to 
join a military company, or his upper lip and chin 


| begin to give tokens of approaching vegetation. 


The second, the sentimental, or romantic, comes 
on at about eighteen or nineteen. The patient has 
an unaccountable penchant for solitary rambles, ex- 
tempore addresses to the moon, stars, trees, brooks, 
&c. He is given to much inward communing with 
himself, abstractedness, and frequently endeavors to 
sigh, in which he succeeds as well as can be ex- 
pected from a novice. He also quotes much poetry, 
if he knows any that he thinks will express his feel- 
ings; if not, he originates some, in which hearts, 
darts, eyes, ruby, coral, auburn, die, for ever, etc., 
figure extensively. When I was in this stage of the 
disease, | quoted largely from an epi-didaco-descrip- 
tive Poe-’em, “ Al Aaraaf,’’-—which proves [ must 
have had a severe attack. I liked it very well, 
although | did notunderstand it. But that is imma- 
terial. This stage is considered more dangerous, but 
not sufficiently so as to create alarm. The patient 
should be kept quiet, drink bark tea, and on no ac- 
count be permitted to see the angelic being for whom 
he pines; as this almost invariably brings on a re- 
lapse. This, however, does not always happen. I 
once knew a case, where the captivated youth, who 
had seen his adorable only at church, corner pew in 
the gallery, one day discovered her in the street 
peddling apples, three for two cents. He immedi- 
ately became convalescent, and was soon pronounced 
out of danger. 
| The next, or passionate, is still worse, and devel- 

opes more dangerous symptoms. The individual is 
abstracted and melancholy, and commits various 
lapses, such as putting ketchup in his tea, buttering 
‘his bread on both sides, and frequently forgets to pay 
his landlady and tailor’s bills, (although [ would not 
be understood to say that this latter trait is peculiar 
to people in love ; we all have our failings.) If his 
idol be ind'fivrent, he sometimes refuses to eat, and 
frequently asks of Fate why he is doomed to sucha 
erue! lot—to which query he generally receives a 
very vague and unsatisfictory reply; perhaps be- 
cause she don't know. If he passes near a lake of 
water, on a moonlight night, be thinks he will jamp 
in, and then how sweetly the pale moon and twink- 
ling stars will look down on his silent resting place. 
But he finally concludes he won’t—the water may 
be cold, or the jury may bring ina verdict of acci- 
dental suicide. Perhaps he may apply a pistol to 
‘that portion of his anatomy wh#re the brains are 
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commonly supposed to be located, but in the excite- | unceremoniously pulled down to this lower, vulgar 


ment of the moment forgets that the weapon is un- 
loaded. I know of no remedy for him in this stage 
of the disorder. It must take its course, and reach 
the climax. 

The next, and last, is the desp:rate. Here the pa- 
tient loses all control of himself, and is hurried on, 
as by infatuation, to some desperate act, which gen- 
erally is—a proposal ! He seizes the first opportu- 
nity, when alone with his dearest, gets on his knees, 
and pours out a torrent of extemporaneous eloquence, 
protests she is perfect, lovely, angelic, the very par- 


agon of her sex, &c., seizes her hand and kisses it | 
if she will—marry him! | 
if she believes all he says (and 


furiously, and asks her 
This is the climax. 
it is very likely she wi ill) and consents, he unagines 
himself in extacies of delight, and frequently counts 
the hours, until the “happy ’’ day, and a week after- 
ward—heigho! 

Having ‘finished my introduction, | return to my 
tale. About a year ago, I concluded to accept an 
uncle’s kind invitation to make him a visit, and rus- 
ticate a little. [ was then just eighteen, and had ac- 
complished the dignity of a long tail coat and a 
Moleskin. In due time I reached the farm, a short 
dist ance from the “city of notions,”’ 
and well conditioned.”’ There I saw a cousin—and 
such a cousin. Ah, wasn't she lovely! Of course 
she was; cousins always are. 

In the course of three days I had passed through 
the slight, and was considerably into the romantic. 
I pictured visions of domestic, fire-side happiness, 
away from the world, its eager, restless, 
throngs, and busy cares. And she, sweet, innocent, 
unsophisticated girl—how much superior to all the 
painted dolls that “thread the mazy dance,’’—a 


in * wood order | 


selfish | 


modest, native rose, unpolluted by a city’s withering | 


atmosphere. 
jewel. 
‘Twas evening. The moon moved in majestic 
splendcr through the etherial blue, the stars shone, 
as usual on such occasions, and we were seated on 
alog in the orchard. I was fast advancing in the 
passionate. 
template those noble orbs, that send their rays to 
visit our humble planet. How sweet it is to think 
that there they love, as we do here; and there, per- 


] sighed to win and wear the precious | 


‘Dearest, how beautiful it is to con- | 


haps, they never die, but live and love for ever.— 


There Time— 

At this moment, the log rolled, 
backward, bringing our faces into a rather dangerous 
proximity, at the same time producing a sound very 
much like any thing you please, dear reader 
But it was curious, very. 

The next day, my symptoms decidedly indicated 
the desperate. I caught her alone, seized her fist, 
and poured out iy whole stock of—poetry, chiefly | 
from the Lady of Lyons, and implored her, in the 





most passionate terms, to look with a eye of pity on | 
the unhappy being at her feet —declare d, by all the | 


powers of earth, and air that [ would love, cherish, 
defend, protect, feed and obey her. 

She opened her rosy mouth a few inches, and thus, 
she spoke, 

“La, what a sight of larnin’ you have got. But 
we've got some first rate pork and beans for dinner, 
and I’m so hungry.”’ 


Jupiter, but there wasa descent! I had soared up, 


and precipitated me | 


world, to entertain ideas of such matter-of-fact things 
as pork and beans! 

Ah, but they were nice! Rich, juicy, and a little 
crisp. I vanquished plate after plate full, proving, 
that however much | might luxuriate in the romance 
of life, | also kept a good luok out for the realities. 

Love is ideal—beans is actual. 

The next day, I was “en route 
valescent. 

Chelsea, Jan. 39, 1846. 


” for Boston—con- 
N. G. 





From the Harbinger 


“VORWARTS, BRUDER! VORWARTS!” 


BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


True heart! sink never! 

Though darkly the clouds overshadow the sky, 

Yet the sun will beam forth when the shadows roll 
by; 


Darkness lasteth not ever 


Fond heart! faint never! 
Though Eros may journey full many a mile, 
There 's an Anteros some where, with welcoming 
smile ; 
Love endureth for ever! 


Bold heart ! 
Though fiercely the battle around thee may rage, 


fail never! 


Thou hast cast—take not up, then, thy ventursome 
gage ; 


Till thy chains thou shalt sever! 


Young hearts! hope ever! 
There ‘s no time for repining while work is undone, 
There ’s no harvesting time save when shineth the 
sun! 
O! Sichiet ye, then, never! 


A TRIP TO NEW YORK. 


{Continued. } 


Strange to say, 1 took greater interest in the envi 
rons of New York, and derived greater pleasure 
from viewing them, than I experienced at the sight 
of the great city itself. Without doubt, there are 
some very beautiful places around the ity , and al- 
though I did not have the opportunity ‘of Visiting 

/many of them. I will endeavor to give some idea of 
the few that I did see. 

First and foremost, then, [ must claim preference 
for the beautiful bay ‘of New York itself. It forms, 
without exception, the most delightful scene that I 
have ever witnessed. As our approach to the city 
| was made by way of the Sound, 1 did not, at first, 
have the pleasure of beholding its full beauty; es- 
| pec ially, as, when we emerged from behind Govern- 
or’s Island, opposite the Battery, a mist was hang- 
|ing over the water, which shroud “d from our gaze 
'the proportions of what I afterwards found to be the 
wide expanse of water. Staten Isiand, far away in 


up into the r regions of dream-land, culling the choicest | the distance, was just dimly discovered behind the 


pcstes of intellectual transcendentalism, ‘and to be thus | veil that overshadowed it ; 


and even thus seen, pre- 
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sented so hopeful a promise to our longing eyes that 
its beauties seemed only to be hidden from us that 
they might woo us onward to a closer acquaintance. 
At least, | so understood it, and accordingly, that 
very afternoon I went on board the ferry-boat that, 
for the small sum of six cents, conveys passengers 
across to the Island, and immediately set myself 
down to the work of observation. 

After getting clear of the city, and the vessels 
that at a greater or less distance hung round it, I be- 
gan to realize, in some degree, the splendor of the 
scene. Far as the eye could distinguish objects, in 
one seemingly unbroken circle, un either side and 
before us, extended the shores of the bay, rising but 
asmall distance above the water, but clothed with 
vegetation. Straight before us, across the very cen- 
tre of the wide-spread waters, at the distance of 
eight or nine miles, lay Staten Island. And yet, so 
deceptive are size and distance to the inexperienced 
eye, itseemed not to us half so far, or so large, or so 
handsome a sight, as we found it to be after we had 
traversed half the distance between it and the city. 
Then, looking behind, the great mass of habitations 
that so shortly since formed the grandest and the 
most important, if not the most beautiful feature in 
the scene, we found had dwindled away so as to be- 
come an undistinguishable and diminuitive object ; 
and on passing by a little white building upon a 
small island, which we had before supposed to be on 
the very shores of Staten Island, we found that it was 


separated from it by the space of at least three or, 


four miles. 

As we came nearer to Staten Island, we began to 
realize the truth of our anticipations with regard to 
the beauty of the scene. The island rises some dis- 
tance from the shore into a tolerably high eminence, 
covered with trees, and studded, as well on the sides 
as atthe base, with pretty white cottages. It bears 
altogether the appearance of just such a place as 
one would wish to make the locale of a delightful 
summer excursion, and to judge by the crowds of 
holiday-dressed persons with whom the ferry-boats 
were at that time filled, every five minutes, the is- 


land is pretty extensively used for that purpose. Af- 


ter all, I dare say that there are as many pretty and 
even much prettier places than Staten Island; but 
taking New York harbor for all in all, looking at its 
wide extent of water, spreading cut before us in one 
vast circle, and then forcing through the narrow 
opening, of which Staten Island forms one side, and 
which }s very appropriately termed *“ the Narrows,”’ 
and looking at the cloud that veils over the extreine 
end of the line of sight, where the waters merge into 
the broad and mighty ocean,—the high-road to a 
greater and an older world, —and looking upon the 
bright and genial summer sky, and calm, rippling 
waters,— I could not but think that in simple grace, 
and peaceful sublimity, I could not expect to seea 
more beautiful scene than the one before ine.* 
Hoboken, of which | believe most persons have 
heard « great deal, is a little village just on the other 
side of the North or Hudson River. Even opposite 
New York the banks of the Hudson begin to assume 
that hilly, elevated character (though a little more 
regular) which adds such a charm to her scenery 
farther up. Even here they rise up abruptly from 
the water's edge, clothed all the way up with trees 
Crossing in the ferry boat to Hoboken, just above the 
village, the banks form a sudden angle, round which 


appears a kind of wide bay, and on the shores of | 





this, which from the water one would conceive to be 
the prettiest place in existence, a little art has been 
summoned to the assistance of nature, in the shape 
of walks, seats, and so forth, turning it into the far- 
famed “ Elysian Fields.’” A walk has been formed 
on the banks of the river, protected by an embank- 
ment, and at intervals forming, as it were, a terrace 
of the bank of the river ; other walks have been 
constructed, which, were they a little less frequent- 
ed, appear to be just the kind of places down which we 
should love to stroll with a companion, fair or other- 
wise, on a summer’s evening. Love seems to have 
taken care not to remove the trees which obstruct 
the view of the city, so that, if one does not look 
out on purpose for it, he can very wel! imagine him- 
self far away from the noise and bustle of city life. 
flere may be seen what the proprietor has, for what 
reason J cannot tell, designated the ‘* Sybil’s Cave,” 
which |] had the curiosity to examine, and if what 
is cold, damp, and most uncomfortably like a wood- 
cellar, is therefore necessarily Sybilline, then does it 
deserve that title. 

But [ am afraid my readers will bestow the title of 
* tedious ’’ upon me, if I trouble them much farther, 
so for the present I desist. Ww. M. 





PLEA FOR ADVERSITY. 
Cold, cold is winter to the sense, and sad its wind’s 
wild strife, 
And sad and bitter tothe mind the winter of our life ; 
When all our hopes are blasted, and clouds obscure 
the sky, 
And ceaseless is the anxious thought, and heavy is the 


sigh. 


Ah! how we long to see the time when sunshine shall 
appear, 

And blame the hours so slow that bring the closing 
year ; 

And how we curse our bitter fate, when life’s sun sets 
in night, 

And through the long, long winter, still withholds its 
cheering light. 


But do they feel the thrilling sense of Spring's celes 
tial birth, a 

When first its sunbeams glad the heart and chase the 
chills of earth, 

Who dwell beneath the tropic sun, where summer 
reigns for aye, 

Warm, warm at ush'ring in of light, and warm at 


close of day? 


Then let us look not, hope not, for a cloudless path 
through life, 

We aye shall feel the joys of life most dear at close 
of strife ; 

And let us, rather, cheerful bear the wintry wind of 
pain, 

For O! how much increased our joy when summer 


comes again 
Ww.M 
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THE DRAMA. 


The ancient institution of the Drama has, like aii 
other institutions, had its triumphs and reverses; |. ke 
others of modern times it has not been duly appree 
ated, nor its object, or the benefits derived from 
properly understood. Its history proves that whi] 
sulject to the rules originally prescribed for it, 
benefits to society have been immense; and on the 
other hand, when totally neglected or feebly support- 
ed, conforming to the taste of ignorant and unpr:n- 
cipled men, it ‘has not only been perverted but com- 
pletely destroyed; such a _ revolution not only 
changes its name, but deprives society of the bene- 
fits it originally derived from it. ' 

The Drama first originated among the Grecians, 
in a desire to witness the representation of the heroic 
deeds and moralities of their ancestors, and to illus- 


the country. In those times the Art of Printing was 
not known, and the mass was very little acquainted 
with their own history, except by tradition, and that 
so grossly exaggerated, it was difficult to distingush 
vice from virtue ; and it remained for those who pos- 
sessed the superior advantages of education and the 


vehicle which might convey the necessary inf oe, 
tion to the people, together with useful e xamples 


time might be shown in their proper light ; some 
means ‘** to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time, 
his form and pressure.” 
struction of the Drama; and it was not instituted 
merely for amusement, but for the illustration of his- 
tory, and to inculcate lessons of morality. 
the time it was instituted it became the school of a 
branch of learning that is so difficult to obtain, and 
that is so interesting and instructive; namely, 
faithful delineation of character. Here the historian 
chronicled events on the minds of his hearers, and 
the muse touched the lyre for their amusement and 
instruction ; sensible of its benefits, the people nour- 


ished it by their support, and the rapid refinement of 


society gave evidence of its good effects; but in an 


Temple of the Muses; jesuitism soon vanquished the 
historian; and now thou offending poet ‘tis thy 
turn; in vain poor Orpheus dost thou strike thy 
lyre; thy perfection exasperates the more; to 
Siting men, not women, must you fall a victim. 

The cause of the decline "and conse quently a dis- 
taste for Theatrical exhibitions, is not in the want 
of splendid productions of merit, as 
the works of Addison, Johnson, Bulwer, our own 
Howard Payne, and a host of others, who have led 
the van as Dramatic writers ; but by stupid and dar- 
ing innovation of all the laws which were the founda- 
tion of the Dramatie Art, by ignorant and unprinci- 
pled men; men who care to know 


mimes, and attract the eye. Things certainly not 
entitled to the name of plays have heretofore taken 
possession of our stage, to the exclusion of almost 
every thing valuable, but which are no more an ap- 
pendage to it than a bar-room to a temperance socic- 
ty, and only attract the illiterate and weak. 


iculture ! 
a high moral bearing, and by which the vices of i 


It was found in the con- | 


'those who manage our Theatres 
From | 
first importance, 


witness 


nothing more of | 
the Art, than to fill their pockets, produce Panto- | 


jagers are aware of the disgrace it brings upon their 


profession, by conforming to the tastes of the illiter- 
ate, but see the necess ty oft comply ng with the 


’ 
maxim, 


and wo to those who digress froin it; who trust to 
the friends of the Draiaa for support, but conform to 
the taste of the pit; the popular taste; and if he 
deviate from it, accounts of empty houses convinces 
him of his audacity, and in doleful accents he sings 
out Peccavi— “1 ery ye mercy, gentle Pit, thence- 
forth ye shall have Pantomines enough.’’ And he 
must further pamper their appetites by erecting cook- 
shops within their walls, to gratify the predominat- 
ing characteristic of Yankee character; with the 
addition of bar-rooms, which not only render the 


‘place a nuisance but destroy the character of the 
trate their history, which, in fact, was the history of | 


Drama ; an institution intended purely for intellectu- 


al enjoyment, not a resort for epicurians and wine- 


sippers. Yet such is the supposition on which the 
enemies of the Drama have based their arguments, 
and which served to prejudice many against the Dra- 


maj; and the previous history of the American Sta, ge 
gives far too much ground for opposition. 
means of historical information, to construct some | 


What a lamentable prostitution of an institution 
intended solely for intellectual amusement and moral 
!— persons going to the play for the amuse- 
ment afforded by the legitimate Drama, are of course 


| disappointed, and despair of ever being gratified by 


the performance, as long as this state of things con- 
tinues. 

As the Drama is for instruction as well as for 
amusement, particular care should be taken that 
or who write for the 
Stage are competent to teach, as it is a matter of 
and authors not possessing these 


requisite qualites, should not be tolerated. We do 


a | not go to a person who scarcely ever saw the impress 


of type on paper, to delineate to us a character 
like that of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, or Queen Kath- 
erine, neither could any thing instructing or amus- 
ing be the result of his authorship. Yet so it is, the 
standard for Dramatic authorship has become so low, 


_that instruction or amusement from modern produc- 
unlucky. hour, when reposing in fancied security, a | 
party, (?) jealous of its fame, because derogatory to | 
their purses, adopted the resolution to attack the | 


tion, are, with but a few exceptions, entirely out of 
the question. 

But reformation in all the abuses we have men- 
tioned is rapidly taking place; its suppporters are 
getting the better of false taste, and people are be- 
ginning to be sensible of the benefits of this ancient 
institution. The stage has no longer to seek among 
the ignorant and illiterate for performers —neither is 
it considered derogatory to character to adopt the 
profession, and men of talent and of the most exem- 
plary character are now found defending the honor, 
and supporting the dignity, of the profession once 
courted by soldiers, statesmen and men of the high- 
est rank. M#schylus and Sophocles were both sol- 
diers and statesmen, but lost nothing in the opinion 
of their countrymen by appearing on the stage, and 
we also find no less a personage than Cicero eulo- 
gizing the Dramatic Art, in his oration on the death 
‘of his friend Roscius, the actor. Hitherto, the char- 
acter of a few individual actors has been used as a 
powerful argument against the Drama, and we hope 
that in future those who disgrace their profession 
will not be tolerated and that they will give 


Man- | place to those of spotless character, and intellectual 
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worth, which are the only true representatives of it, | 
that the American Stage may rival in talent and 
prosperity, the days when Shakspeare wrote and 
Garrick acted. 

We have no reom to notice numerous objections 
which are reiterated by hereditary enemivs of the 
Theatre, but in conclusion, we extract the following 
eloquent argument as a reply toall objections against 
that noble institution: 


laws, and its prosperity, by the agency of this mighty 
pulse of our fellow countrymen, so long need no 
American ever fear but that the dearest and most 
cherished rights which he can now lay claim to, both of 
liberty of speech and action, and even life itself, will 
be secured to him, and that our present system of re- 
publican government will be sustained and nurtured 
through long ages yet to come. 

Much has been said, and much has been written 


upon this ever fertile subject. Poets have chanted 


“When the necessity of daily labor is removed, and the ca!l of 
the social duty fulfilled, that of moderate and timely amusement 
claims its place, as @ wait ishereat in our nature. To relieve this 
want, and fill up the metal vacancy, games are devised, books 
written, music is composed, and plays are invented and exhibited. 
And if these last have a moral and virtuous tendeacy : if the sea- 
timents expressed are calculated to raise our love of what is noble, 
aad our contempt of what is base and mean: if they unite hun- 
dreds in a sympathetic admiration of virtue, abhorrence of vice, or 
derision of folly ; it will remain to be shown how far the spectator 
is more criminally eagaged, than if he had passed the eveniag in 
the idie gossip of society ; in the feverish pursuits of ainbition; or 
in the uasated and uosatiable struggle after gain.’’ 


D. N. 


forth its praises in undying song; historians have re- 
corded its deeds and the lives of its most renowned vo- 


_taries ; newspapers have praised and gloried in the 


art of which they are living samples; ministers from 
the sacred desk have extolled it in terms of unmeas- 
ured praise, and thundered forth to the wondering 
world that “God himself was the first printer,’’ that 
he stamped upon man an impress of his own divine 
likeness, and that this fair and broad creation is but 
a specimen of his own handiwork; and yet every 


generation that arises, has new songs to sing in its 


praise, new truths to promulgate, springing from 


_the minds of the great and good. And so it will be, 


THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Who that has ever thought of the vast amount of | 
good thatthe press has accomplished for the two | 
last centuries, the many benefils that mankind has | 
reaped from its productions, the means it has pro- | 
duced for the mental and moral improvement of the | 
human family, both in preparing man for this life, 
and for the future, that has not pronounced the in- 
vention of Faust and Guttenburg, to be the greatest 
of all inventions, as the one destined yet to emanci- 
pate the world from its old time-worn superstitions, 
to free it from all the evils of past ages, and to bring 
mankind toa state of the highest perfection, and 
most perfect happiness. 

The press has been the main instrument in all 
countries, and in all times, since its invention, of dis- 
pelling the dark clouds of ignorance trom the world, 
of raising up and cheering on the humble and the 
lower classes of society, of ennobling mankind, and 
in bringing forth vast treasures from the mind of man, 
which would, but for its instrumentality, have lain 
dormant and inactive, but which now shine forth, 
and for ages have shone, as bright and dazzling bea- 
cons amid a dreary and gloomy waste, to guide not | 
only those who have passed away, but the present, | 
and future generations yet unborn, and whose future | 
destinies are to be as much governed by the charac- 
ters, histories and writings of the great men of our | 
own and past ages, as our characters have been mould- 
ed and governed by the brilliant minds who have 
gone before us, but the cleanings of whose mighty 
intellects have, through the agency of the press, come 
down to their posterity to guide them onin the same | 
glorious path. d 

The press has always been, since the first corner | 
stone of our free and prosperous government was laid, | 
its main pillarand support; and so long and no longer, | 
as its preductions can be kept trom the contam’- 
nations of vice, impurity, immorality and bigotry, will 
our government be either a virtuous, prosperous or a 
good one. The very existence of our nation, in our 
opinion, depends upon this one point, and so long as 
the minds of the people shail be improved and in- 
spired with that love which every true patriot should 
have for his country, and feel for its institutions, its 











_ceptable worship to the great Father of all. 


‘until the last proof’ shall have been corrected, the last 


impression taken, and this sphere shall have ceased 
its motion, and sank into its original chaos. 


‘Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth’s darkest night from this blest hour, 
The night of minds, is gone! 
The Press! all lands shall sing; 
The Fress, the Press we briag, 
All lands to bless ! 
Oh, pallid want! oh, labor stark ! 
Behoid we bring the second ark! 
The Press! the Press! the Press ! 


. . . 


A FRAGMENT. 


It is the Sabbath, and nature as well as man seems 
sunk inrepose. Nota ripple disturbs the surface of 
the beautiful Merrimack, which flows gently on be- 
low; the birds have hushed their songs, and retired 
to the most shady groves; the sheep and cows have 
forsaken their scanty herbage, and laid down in scat- 
tered groups beneath the shade of o’erhanging trees. 
All hiding from the rays of the sun, as he pours down 
his meridian heat. All is silence: naught reaches 
the ear save the hum of the bee, as it wanders from 
flower to flower, gathering the sweets of each; or 
the faint rustling of a leaf, gently moved by the 
zephyrs that occasionally floated along. The deni- 
zens of the beautiful village that lies before me, have 
deserted the streets for their elegant churches, whose 
tall spires reach into the clouds, there to render ac- 
But I 
prefer a temple not made with hands ; where the for- 
est rears its many pillars, and the mild blue sky forms 
an everlasting dome — where nature teaches an im- 
pressive lesson, and the warbling birds and babbling 
brooks unite in one harmonious song of praise. [n 


|}such atemple worship is no hollow mockery ; the 


prayer that bere ascends is the aspiration of a true 
soul; here the spirit holds a sweet, though silent 
communion with its Maker. In these temples the 
apostles caughttheir inspiration, aad learned those 
truths which they taught their fellow men. 
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